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nificance. 
funct monster, except in a few instances the 
teeth are reserved as curious whistles, and small 
articles are very beautifully carved from them. 
They are in great abundance, about one quar- 
¥ ter of a mile from this, at a place called Aliga- 
tor Point. They acquire an enormous size here, 

for hundreds can be seen at one glance, meas- 

uring generally, from ten to twenty feet. They 

are mostly shot with musket balls, from our or- 

dinary government musket. 

® by the officers mostly of the men-of-war lying 


= 


ing of aligator shooting at San Juan de Nicara- 
gua, says :—“ Our aligator shooting is the most 
extraordinary sport of the day, and compared 





ALIGATOR SHOOTING. 


A correspondent of a New York paper, speak- 


with which, all smaller game sinks into insig- 
No use whatever is made of the de- 


They are assailed 





in the harbor. Generally speaking, the aliga- 


® tor of this region is harmless, although recently 


they have been known to attack people. A man 


was at night taken from beside his wife, and his 


hine? 


1 


rat sould 


dead 


‘ace— 


erly Le 


tland, 9 












» bones were soon afterwards found beside the 


lagoon, behind the town. A gentleman now 
living in San Juan, was seized in the day time, 
in front of the main street, and but for his dog, 
would have been dragged beyond assistance.— 
He was made a cripple for life. He is one of 
the first merchants in the place. This fact is 


- known to all in Greytown.” 








HMoral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE PORTFOLIO—No. 2. 
By “AUNT FANNY.” 
The leaf I have first drawn out is a bright, 








| yyet quiet one. A little girl with light hair, pale, 


thin face, and dark eyes, sits on a door-stone, 
alone. The,soft air floats around her, filling 
her heart with delight, for it is an April day.— 
Around her is a large yard, already green in 
spots, for it has a southern exposure, and the 
earliest verdure of spring is found there, as well 
as her first violets and dandelions. Beyond 
the fence are beantiful fields,stretching towards 
the west, and still farther on, close against the 
sky, a range of hills is seen, now glowing in 
the radience of the setting sun. At her left, 
some noble elms stretch out their great arms, 
bare and naked, against the sky, forming a cu- 
nous net-work of intermingling boughs, They 
are now just beginning to feel the sap in their 
huge veins, and delicate buds will speedily 
swell forth. Perched on the tallest of these na- 
ked arms, is a robin-redbreast, pouring forth a 
Sweeter song of gushing melody than the little 
gitl has ever heard before. 

It seems strange to me now, (for that little 
girl upon the door-step was aunt Fanny) that I 
should remember that scene so vividly ; but tho’ 
it was many years ago, it lies before me in col- 


, with a bead necklace. 


ors as fresh as if seen yesterday. ‘The beauty 
of that western sky, those swelling hills and 
green fields, as well as the sweet music of the 
bird, was felt in my heart, though I never 
dreamed of speaking of them; for the love of 
the beautiful in nature is one of the earliest 
emotions of the childish heart, though one not 
often finding expression in words. 

I was the only child of the family ; forT lived 
with an aged uncle and aunt, and was therefore 
more alone than most children. How plainly 


, can I hear my aunt’s voice calling me in that 


night, and telling me I should take cold if I 
stayed out later. Reluctantly I obeyed. Puss 
stood by the door, ready to go in with me; but 


| the sitting-room was forbidden ground to puss, 


so giving her a farewell pat, I closed the door 
upon her. I very demurely seated myself in a 
corner by the closet-door, in my little chair.— 
This chair was an old-fashioned, high-backed 
one, which it would make you laugh to see.— 
Its slats were painted red, and its seat, former- 
ly composed of braided flags, was now ingen- 
iously kept in place by lists woven together.— 
To conceal this, there was a cushion, which 
was the delight of my childish eyes. 
chintz, with more trees, and houses, and horses, 
and dogs on it, than it would seem possible to 
crowd on one chair cushion, and their grotesque 
attitude and proportions were a never-failing 
solace in hours of weariness. Especially of a 
Saturday night, when a long sermon was read 
by my uncle, in a grave, sonorous voice, did I 
investigate its mysteries; thrust pins into the 
horses’ ears, and adorn my favorite dog’s neck 
Ah, that chair is in be- 
ing yet, while all that sat around that fireside 
are gone—gone to “ the silent land ”—all save 
me! 

Yet it was a cheerful picture. My uncle and 


fire, the latter knitting, with her spectacles on, 


would be quiet. 


ago!” 


to bed.” 


bed and goes down again. 








It was of 


aunt were quietly sitting in front of a blazing 


while another uncle (who also lived with us) 
was in the corner opposite mine, reading from 
the newspaper aloud, with a candle in his hand. 
Those were not the days of solar lamps, at least 
in that plain farmer’s house, and another candle 
stood on a little stand beside my aunt. I was 
very busily employed getting my dollie tosleep, 
for like most other dollies, she was very refrac- 
tory, and needed an immense amount of shak- 
ing, and lifting up and putting down, before she 
In the meantime I kept my 
eye on the old clock in the corner, whose aged 
face shone in the firelight so good-naturedly 
that it was hardly possible to believe it could 
have the cruelty to force me off to bed so early; 
yet that long, relentless finger every moment 
moved nearer and nearer to that awfal spot!— 
Perhaps my aunt would not hear it strike to- 
night ; sometimes she forgot it, and half an hour 
afterwards would come to her senses, and ex- 
claim with a startled look,— Why, Fanny, you 
up! You ought to have been in bed an hour 


But no, even before it strikes to-night, she 
says,—“ Fanny, it’s eight o’clock—time to go 


I lay dollie away, and stand up beside my 
aunt, while she unties my apron and folds it up; 
then she unfastens my dress, and goes up stairs 
to the large chamber overhead. The reading 
does not stop, so I follow without any farewell 
speeches. My aunt tucks me very nicely into 
I have been taught 


no prayer but “ Now [ lay me” &c., which I 
make a conscience of repeating before I go to 
sleep. The curtain is folded back, and I count 
all the stars in the patch of blue sky visible 
from my bed, and before I have done, sleep 


“weighs down my lids, and steeps my senses 
in forgetfulness.” 

Why do I sigh as IT lay this picture back in 
its place? I would not care to be a child again; 
but that room, its furniture, and the faces 
around the fire, are so familiar! The reality is 
banished, and nothing of it remains on earth 
but this little picture in my Portfolio. It can 
never come again, for the stream of time ever 
floats us onward, never backward. Onward let 
it be then, under His eye who has thus far 
watched over this frail bark, and who can still 
guide it into unknown seas! 


Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


CRUEL HENRY. 


I am sure that every little reader of this story 














the meaning of the word, but not by practical 
experience, I trust. It is wilfully to inflict suf- 
fering upon any thing. 

T once knew a little lad whom I shal! call 


his naughty ways. Often have I seen him stand 


see if it could move. 


ture looked and acted. 


tranquillity of the old house-dog, Fido. 


One bright summer’s morning, while Henry 
was walking in the garden gathering flowers, 
his mother noticed that her son was about to 
raise his foot, and crush a crysalys which was 
Instantly she 
caught it up, and bidding Henry follow her, en- 
tered the house, where she carefully placed it 
in a box upon cotton wool, and then set it in 
the warm sunshine. All the time Henry looked 
on with wonder, and at last said, “* What are 


lying in the path before hjm. 


you — with that horrid ugly shell ?” 
“Ina fe 


you. 
that you have obeyed your mother.” 


would have crushed a short time ago. 


it has become. 
ilar to this, my child. 


are prepared for an admission there.” 








knows that it is to be cruel—at least you know 


“cruel Henry,” and [ will now tell you some of 


by the window and catch a fly—first pull off a 
wing and then a leg, and then set it down to 
If his mother or sister 
told him how naughty it was to do so, he would 
say, “I don’t care; of what possible use are 
flies? they might just as well die as live.” Per- 
haps he could not see the use for which they 
were made, yet greater Wisdom than his had 
formed them, and that was enough. One day 
he came running into the house with a turtle, 
whose shell he had cracked in several places, 
and was laughing to think how the poor crea- 
He called his sister 
Mary to join-him in his wicked sport, but her 
heart was sad, and she only rebuked him for his 
wanton cruelty. Even her favorite kitten and 
bird he seemed to take pleasure in tormenting, 
and would rejoice if he could disturb the usual 


w days,” replied his mother, “ it will 
not look as it does now, and I think you will 
then be greatly pleased with what I shal] show 
Don’t touch it, and you will not regret 


Not long after this, Mrs. Stewart brought to 
Henry a glass placed upon a waiter, beneath 
which fluttered a beautiful, variegated butter- 


if See,” said she, “this is what has come out 
of that ‘horrid black thing,’ you despised, and 
Learn 
from it a lesson, and endeavor to overcome your 
besetting sin of cruelty, This was once a cat- 
erpillar, a worm which I fear you have too often 
cruelly killed ; now see what a thing of beauty 
Our change after death is sim- 
Our earthly shell is left 
in the grave, and our spirits rise in beauty and 
glory to that bright and better land, if so be we 


Henry sat thoughtfully looking at the butter- 


fly fora few minutes, when his mother took 
from her basket a little book, and read aloud to 
him the following appropriate lines: 


* Don’t kill me!” caterpillar said, 
As Charles had raised his heel 

Upon the humble worm to tread, 
As though it could not feel. 


* Don’t kill me! and P’ll crawl away 
To hide awhile, and try 

To come and look another day, 
More pleasing to your eye. 


I know I’m now among the things 
Uncomely to your sight ; 

But by and by on splendid wings 
You'll see me high and bright! 


And then, perhaps, you may be glad 
To watch me on the flower; 

And that you spared the worm you had 
To-day within your power.” 


And time passed on, and Charles had quite 
Forgotten what I’ve told, 

Till a butterfly appeared in sight, 
Most beauteous to behold. 


His shining wings were trimmed with gold, 
And many a brilliant dye 

Was laid upon their velvet fold 
To charm the gazer’s eye! 


Then near as prudence would allow, 
To Charles’s ear he drew, 

And said, “ You may not know me, now 
My form and name are new! 


But I’m the worm that once you raised 
Your ready foot to kill ! 

For sparing me, I long have praised 
And love and praise you still. 

The lowest reptile at your feet, 
When power is not abused, 

May prove the fruit of mercy sweet, 
By being kindly used!” Z. 





FOUR LITTLE WISE THINGS. 


A very wise man has said, “there be four 
things which are little upon the earth, but they 
are exceedingly wise.” Can our readers tell 
what they are? The first is a very little crea- 
ture; but great numbers go together, and by 
their industry raise themselves houses to live 
in, and lay up in summer provisions for the win- 
ter. These set us an example of industry. If 
you go by their houses in the summer, you will 
see them all busy, tugging away at their bur- 
dens, from morning till night, and no one thinks 
of being indolent. If you, like them, will labor 
cheerfully while you have health and strength, 
then when the winter of old age or sickness 
comes, you will not want. But if you are indo- 
lent, you must expect to be in want; for “the 
soul of the sluggard desireth and hath nothing ; 
but the soul of the diligent shall be made rich.” 
And it is not for this world only that we are to 
follow their example. We must likewise be 
diligent to lay up treasures that will endure 
when the world will be burnt up. 

There is another “feeble folk” that ‘ make 
their houses in the rock.” The dogs chase them, 
and the wild beasts seek to devour them, but 
they run into their holes in the rock, and are 
secure. And are you not a “feeble folk?” On 
every side you are beset with dangers both for 
this world and the next. But in the “ Rock of 
Ages” you may make asecure abode,where you 
will be safe from the. wicked one, and all his 
servants, who set snares for your fect. 

“ The Locusts have no king,yet go they forth 
all of them by bands.” Andsuch should be the 








ad 


YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











harmony among children of the same family, 
that they will agree together as one band, even 
when their parents are not present to direct 
them. Why should you not be as harmonious 
as the little locusts,who have no instruction but 
blind instinct ? 

“The spider taketh hold with her hands, and 
is in kings’ palaces.” ‘*The spider is a pattern 
of diligence and quickness; she spins her web 
with her own hands; refusing not to work, she 
makes it beautifully and skillfully, and makes 
her abode where she pleases.” So may you 
rise by diligence to a high station among men; 
and by diligence in the service of the Lord, you 
may have a place in those blessed mansions 
above, which are better than kings’ palaces.— 
Prov. xxx. 24—28. 

p - -______] 
CHILD-STEALING IN ROME. 

A letter to the New York Observer, dated 
Rome, March 23, 1852, states the following in- 
teresting circumstance :— 

A day or two since a lad,the son of an Amer- 
ican artist—the well-known illustrator of Harp- 
er’s Illustrated Bible—was missing. The do- 
mestic, a most devout catholic, protested her ig- 
norance of his whereabouts. The lad’s little 
brother was called, and, in his innocence re- 
marked that he guessed he was at the Convent. 
This was the first intimation the parents had 
that their children had ever visited a convent. 

They then sent for Ifon. Mr. Cass, who took 
the boy with him, and went, in his ordinary 
dress, to the convent. The manner in which 
the inmates gathered round and welcomed the 
boy, convinced Mr. Cass that the boy had often 
been there, and led him to believe that the 
brother would be found there. He inquired for 
him, but the Superior stoutly affirmed that he 
was not in the convent. Mr. Cass requested to 
be shown through the establishment. His re- 
quest was granted, but no boy was found. Mr. 
C. then noticed a passage Jeading to another 
building, or another part of the building.— 
He insisted on being conducted thither. Hear- 
ing a noise ina room as he passed along, he 
opened the door, and found a priest or two at a 
table, and a scat just vacated. He insisted that 
it was the seat of the lost boy. The priest de- 
nied it. Mr. Cass then wade himself known as 
the Representative of the United States,and pret- 
ty distinctly intimated that some of Jonathan’s 
thunder would be put in requisition if the boy 
was not forthcoming immediately. The boy 
was then brought forth from an adjoining room, 
and restored by Mr. Cass to the anxious pa- 
rents. Such are the facts; make your own com- 
ments. Yours, &c. 





Sabbath 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOY TURNED 
TEACHER, 

The following narrative from the English 
press, is a striking illustration of the diffusive- 
ness of Sunday-school influences: 

Some time ago I was called to visit one of 
my parishioners, a poor aged widow, who was 
dangerously ill. Her humble dwelling was sit- 
uated in the midst of one of those extensive 
bogs with which the west of Ireland abounds, 
and the only approach to it was by an intricate 
path which a stranger would have much diffi- 
culty both in finding out and pursuing. In pass- 
ing along, and taking needful heed to my steps, 
this boggy path was well calculated to remind 
me frequently of the strait and narrow way 
which leads to life eternal; and to suggest the 
earnest prayer that God would give me grace to 
“ walk cireumspectly,” and so to “take heed 
to my ways,” in my journey thro’ an evil world. 

And yet along this path, intricate and haz- 
ardous is it was even for men and women, I 
knew tliat a little child was accustomed to pass, 
quite alone, almost every day. Amidst the 
frosts and snows of winter, and the pelting rain 
and winds, a little boy about eight years old was 
to be seen tripping along,morning and evening, 
with bare feet, and often also with bare head, 
but with cheerful and smiling countenance, a 
distance of between two and three miles, to our 
Sunday and daily scriptural school. He was 
the grandchild of the aged widow already men- 
tioned, and was now her only companion in her 
cabin in the bog, her own children being mar- 
ried or settled elsswhere. AsI drew near to 


School. 














the house to pay my pastoral visit, I observed 
some things which showed that the inmates 
were rather superior to the common class of 
Irish poor. The walls, though built of mud, 
were whitewashed and clean; the garden around 
was planted with cabbages and potatoes; and a 
screen of young poplar trees divided the little 
cultivated spot from the rest of the dreary flat 
around. The widow’s eldest son, whose char- 
acter stood high in his humble sphere for hon- 
est industry, thought it better to seek his for- 
tune in a distant country, and send relief to his 
mother across the Atlantic, than to starve, to- 
gether with her, at home. On entering the 
door I found her lying on a bed, which, for the 
sake of warmth, had been stretched beside the 
kitchen fire. Her little grandchild sat ona stool 
on the other side of the fire, being kept at home 
to attend her in her illness, and was the only 
one in the house to do so. Hermarried daugh- 
ter at a distance had been sent for, and had not 
yet arrived. I sat down close to the bed, and 
entered into a conversation, which, however 
simple and homely, made a deep impression on 
me at the time, and which I have never since 
forgotten, but have often reflected on with in- 
terest. 

“T am sorry,” [ said to the sick woman, “ to 
see you so low.” 

“ Low enough, sir; my time here is likely to 
be short.” 

“ And if it please God to remove you,are you 
ready for the change?” 

‘*T hope so.” 

“ What is your hope resting on?” 

“Oh,” said she, “ J trust in Almighty God.” 

Not satisfied with this answer, and having 
reason to fear that the poor woman’s views were 
very dark, I went on to say— 

* But do you not know the way which Al- 
mighty God has taken to bring salvation to sin- 
ners?” She was silent. 

I paused for a little, and looking round, the 
cheerful, intelligent countenance of my little 
Sunday-school child sitting at the fire,and drink- 
ing in with evident interest the words I was say- 
ing, met my eye. Immediately it occurred to 
me that a good way of teaching the old woman, 
and fastening the truth upon her memory,might 
be by means of her grandchild. 

I turned to the boy and said, “James, can you 
tell your grandmother the way which God has 
taken to save sinners ?” 

At once he replied,in the words of Scripture, 
“God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.”— 
John iii. 16. 

Having said a few words on this precious text, 
I turned again to the child and asked, “Can you 
tell your grandmother any other text which 
speaks of this way of salvation ?” 

“T am the way, the truth, and the life; no 
man cometh unto the Father, but by me.” John 
xiv. 6. 

“ Do you remember further,” said I “any text 
which speaks of this as the only way of salva- 
tion, and says that all others are false 2” 

His reply was prompt, “ Neither is there sal- 
vation in any other; for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved.” Acts iv. 12. 

On asking the olel woman whether she could 
recall to her recollection any of the promises of 
the gospel, and finding her silent, I again told 
the child to repeat some of our Savior’s promis- 
es, likely to comfort his grandmother on her 
sick bed. 

He was not long in answering, “ Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” Matt. xi. 28. 

“ Now,” said I, “can you mention any short 
scriptural prayer which it would be easy for 
your grandmother to bear in mind and use ?” 





He hesitated, and I suggested, “The publi- 
can’s, for instance.” 

Quickly his eyes brightened as he spoke— 
“ God be merciful to me asinner!” Luke 8, 13. 

“And there is another short and simple prayer 
of David’s in the Psalms about a clean heart; 
do you recollect it ?” 

At once the answer was given, “Create in me 


a clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit | 


within me. Cast me not away from thy pres- 


|}ence; and take not thy holy spirit from me.”— 


Psa. li. 10, 11. 

I confess I was affected at this scene. 
in the centre of a wild Irish bog, in a lonely 
cabin, far away from towns and from civilized 





people, I seemed to teel that God was present ; 


and the verse came solemnly and impressively 








Here, | weep. 


to my thoughts, “Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings thou hast perfected praise.” Matt. 
xxi. 16. Before me were two individuals—the 
one an ages dying woman, on the verge (appa- 
rently) of eternity, and soon, in all likelihood,to 
appear in the presence of her Almighty Judge, 
—the other a mere child, just entering on life, 
able to read, even at his early age, the holy 
word of truth, and able also, by repeating it, to 
instruct his grandmother in the things belong- 
ing to her peace> I could not but lead him to 
continue his teaching, as being so much more 
impressive than my own. [ said to him: 

“ James, you are far better off than your 
grandmother. You can read, and she cannot. 
You can open the Bible, and turn to chapter 
and verse for all the precious doctrines and 
precepts there contained. You should now, 
whilst she lies here, read to her, and endeavor 
to bring before her mind those truths on 
which eternal life depends. In particular see 
that you repeat to her the texts which we have 
just been hearing, so that when I call again 
she may know them.” And turning to the wo- 
man, I said, “ Your little grandson will repeat 
to you the promises which our Savior has giv- 
en f>r the encouragement and comfort of poor 
sinners. Think of those promises, and putcon- 
fidence in Him who never disappoints any that 
trust in him. Seek salvation in God’s appoint- 
ed way, through the atoning merits of the Re- 
deemer. Remember, it is only the blood of 
Jesus Christ which cleanseth from all sin.— 
Come to the Father of mercies, therefore, for 
pardon and peace, pleading the atonement of 
that beloved Son in whom he is ever well 
pleased. And forget not to keep on your lips 
and in your heart those two prayers, “God be 
merciful to me a sinner ;” and, “Create in me a 
clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit 
within me.” After a few words more,I kneeled 
down at the sick woman’s bedside, beseeching 
God for Christ’s sake to send the Holy Spirit to 
enlighten her mind, to clear away every mist of 


error and ignorance, to prepare her for her great: 


change, and to make her know and feel that 
there is no other name whereby a sinner must 
be saved, but only the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

In the course of a few days I again visited 
the house. The old woman was better—the 
little grandchild was still her only attendant.— 
There were voices as I approached the door, 
and when I unexpectedly entered, I found, with 
delight and thankfulness, my faithful and duti- 
ful Sunday-school boy, seated at the fire with a 
Jarge testament open on his knees, and true to 
the duty which I had enjoined on him, teaching 
his aged grandmother out of the 3d chapter of 
John’s gospel. 








Benevolence. 








THE ORPHAN BOY. 


“ He faded, yet so calm and meek, 
So gently wan, so sweetly weak.” 


The bustle of the fight was over ; the prison- 
ers had been secured, and the decks washed 
down, the watch piped, and the schooner had 
once more relapsed into midnight quiet and re- 
pose. I sought my hammock and soon fell 
asleep. But my slumbers were disturbed by 
wild dreams, which, like the visions of a fever, 
agitated and unnerved me; the late strife, the 
hardships of my early life and a thousand other 
things mingled together as figures in a phan- 
tasmagoria. Suddenly a hand was laid on my 
shoulder, and starting up I beheld the surgeon’s 
mate. 

“Little Dick, sir, is dying,” he said. 

At once I sprang from my hammock. Little 
Dick was a sort of protege of mine. He was a 
pale, delicate child, said to be an orphan, and 
used to gentle nurture; and from the first hour 
[ joined the schooner, my heart yearned towards 
him,for I too had once been friendless and alone 
in the world. He had often talked to me in 
confidence of his mother, whose memory he re- 
garded with holy reverence, while to the other 
boys of the ship he had little to say; for they 
were rude and coarse, he delicate and sensi- 
tive. Often when they jeered him for his 
melancholy, he would go apart by himself and 
He never complained of his lot, though 


| his companions imposed on him continually.— 


Poor lad! his heart was in the grave with his 
lost parents. 
I took a strange interest in him, and had 


ee , 


lightened his task as much as possible. Durin 
the late fight 1 had owed my life to him, for he 
rushed in just as a sabre stroke was levelled at 
me, and by interposing his feeble cutlass had 
averted the deadly blow. In the hurry and 
confusion since, I had quite forgotten to inquire 
if he was hurt, though, at the time, I inward] 
resolved to exert all my little influence to pro. 
cure him a midshipman’s warrant in requital for 
his service. It was with a pang of reproachfu 
agony, therefore, that I leaped to my feet and 
exclaimed: 

‘You don’t mean it? He is not dying? 

‘I fear, sir,’ said the messenger, shaking his 
head sadly, ‘that he cannot live till morning, 

‘And I have been lying idle here,’ I exclaimed 
with remorse. ‘Lead me to him!’ 

‘He is delirious, but in the intervals of rea. 
son he asks for you, sir,’ and as the man spoke, 
we stood by the bedside of the dying boy. 

The sufferer did not lie in his usual ham. 
mock, for it was hung in the very midst of the 
crew, and the close air around it was too sti. 
fling ; but he had been carried under an open 
hatchway, and laid there in a little open space 
of about four feet square. From the sound of 
the ripples, I judged the schooner was in mo. 
tion,while the clear,calm blue sky seen through 
the opening overhead, and dotted with myriads 
of stars, betokened that the fog had broken 
away. How calm it smiled down on the wan 
face of the dying boy. Occasionally a light 
current of wind—oh! how deliciously cool in 
that pent up hold—eddied down the hatchway, 
and lifted the dark chestnut locks of the suffer. 
er, as with his head reposing in the lap of an 
old veteran, he Jay in an unquiet slumber. His 
shirt collar was unbuttoned, and his childish 
bosom, as white as that of a girl, was open and 
exposed. He breathed quick and heavily. The 
wound of which he was dying had been intense. 
ly painful, but within the last half hour had 
somewhat lulled, though even now his thin fin- 
gers tightly grasped the bed-clothes, as if he 
suffered the greatest agony. 


A battle-stained and gray-haired seaman 
stood beside him, holding a dull lantern in his 
hand, and gazing sorrowfully upon the sufferer, 
The surgeon knelt with his finger on the boy’s 
pulse. As I approached they all looked up— 
The veteran who held him shook his head, and 
would have spoken, but the tears gathered too 
chokingly in his eyes. The surgeon said— 

‘He is going fast—poor little fellow—do you 
see this?’ As he spoke he lifted up a rich gold 
locket, which had lain upon the boy’s breast— 
‘He has seen better days.’ 


I could not answer for my heart was full— 
here was the being to whom, but a few hours 
before, I had owed my life—a poor, slight, un- 
protected child—lying before me, with death 
already written on his brow—and yet I had 
never known his danger, and never sought hin 
out after the conflict. How bitterly my heart 
reproached me in that hour. They noticed my 
agitation, and his old friend—the seaman that 
held his head —said sadly: 

‘Poor little Dick—you’ll never see the shore 
you have wished for so long. But there’ll be 
more than one (he spoke with emotion) to mourn 
over you.’ 

Suddenly the little fellow opened his eyes, 
and looked vacantly around. 

‘Has he come yet ? he asked in a low voice. 
‘Why wont he come ?” 

‘I am here,’ said I taking the little fellow’s 
hand ; ‘don’t you know me, Dick ” 

He smiled faintly, and said: 

‘You have been kind to me, sir—kinder than 
most people are to a poor .orphan boy. I have 
no way to show my gratitude—unless you 
will take the Bible which you will find in my 
trunk. It’s a small offering, I know, but it’sall 
I have.’ 

I burst into tears. 

‘Doctor, I am dying, aint I? said the little 
fellow; ‘for my sight grows dim. God bless 
you, Mr. Danforth.’ 

‘Can I do nothing for you, Dick ?’ said I; ‘you 
saved my life. I would give my blood to buy 
yours.’ 

‘T have nothing to ask—I don’t want to live 
—only, if it’s possible, let me be buried by my 
mother—you’ll find the name of the place, and 
all about it in my trunk.’ 

‘ Anything—everything, my poor lad,’ I an 
swered chokingly. ' 

The little fellow smiled faintly—it was like 
an angel’s smile—but he did not answer. His 
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patch of blue sky overhead. His mind wan- 


‘}’s a long—long ways up there—but there 
are bright angels among them. Mother used 
te say that I would meet her there. How near 
they come, and I see sweet faces smiling on me 
from among them. Hark! is that music?” and 
lifting his finger, he seemed listening for a mo- 
ment. He fell back, and the old veteran burst 
into tears. The child was dead. Did he in- 
deed hear angels’ voices >—Nat. Intelligencer. 
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DOG S.—No. 6. 
THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


This is a spaniel of a large size. Heisa 
native of the island of Newfoundland, and is 
used by the inhabitants of St. Johns, to drag 
carts filled with wood, and the poor animals are 
often goaded and urged to carry loads far be- 
yond their strength. It is said that many of 
them die before the winter season is past, worn 
out by the great amount of labor which they 
are compelled to perform. 

Newfoundland dogs are ever faithful, good- 
natured, and friendly to man. ‘They will de- 
fend their master and his property as long as 
life remains. No matter how extreme the dan- 
ger to themselves, nothing will induce them to 
act ina cowardly manner. They are capable 
of being trained to perform almost any service, 
and can bear a great degree of fatigue. They 
are very valuable on account of their fearless- 
ness of water, and are ever prompt in their ef- 
forts to save human life. 

Two varieties of this dog are common in 
England. I think we have but one. The first 
of these is very large, rough haired, and always 
carries his tail very high. The other is smaller, 
(but not much.) He is more easily trained, and 
isextremely sagacious. He will come at once 
with a word from his master, no matter how fa- 
vorite the pursuit in which he is engaged. 

Their patience and endurance are great ; and 
in many places they are trained to go into the 
water for ducks which have been shot by their 
masters, and when fatigued by pursuing wound- 
ed birds through the floating ice, they will rest 
upon broken portions of it, and return again 
faithfully to the chase. When the ducks are 
caught they will not mangle them, but will 
bring them carefully to their masters, with 
scarcely a feather ruffled, and wait patiently for 
their share of the booty. They are trained on 
the banks of Chesapeake bay to toll the canvass 
back and other ducks which resort there in 
abundance, to within shooting distance. The 
dog is taught to run backwards and forwards 
after stones, sticks, and various other missiles, 
which are thrown from one side to the other of 
blinds erected along the shore, behind which 

the sportsmen stand. As soon as the ducks 
collect, (which they do in large masses, to feed 
on the shallows,) the dog is sent into the water 
after the sticks, &c., and being kept constantly 
in motion, the curiosity of the ducks is aroused, 
and they come to within a few feet of the shore 
tosee what he is doing. A well trained dog 
will not appear to notice them, but continues 
his fascination until he hears the guns, which 
satisfies him that his services are wanted in an- 
other direction, when he immediately rushes 
into the water to arrest the flight of the wound- 
ed birds, who are trying to escape in all direc- 
tions. Innumerable anecdotes might be related 
ofthe sagacity and amiability of this dog—I 
have room to mention but one at present. 

“A gentleman was travelling one evening on 
foot through Holland, accompanied by his dog, 
alarge Newfoundland Spaniel. Walking ona 
high bank which formed one side of a dyke, his 
foot slipped, and he was precipitated into the 
water; and being unable to swim, he soon be- 
came senseless. When he recovered his recol- 
lection he found himself in a peasant’s cottage 
on the opposite side of the dyke, whose family 
had been for a long time using means for the 
tecovery of a drowned person. The account 
given by one of them was, that returning home 
ftom his labor, he had observed at a distance a 

og swimming, and pushing and sometimes 
dragging along something which seerhed very 
eavy for him. This he at length succeeded in 
getting into a small creek on the opposite side. 
When the animal had pulled what he had thus 


found that it was the body of a man, whose 
hands and face the dog was industriously lick- 
ing. The peasant at once obtained assistance, 
and the body was conveyed to his home, where 
proper means soon restored the drowned person 
to life. Two considerable bruises, with the 
marks of teeth, were found on the shoulder and 
head of the man, which led the peasants to sup- 
pose that the faithful dog had first seized his 
master by the shoulder, and swam with him in 
this manner for some time, but that his sagacity 
had prompted him to quit his hold and to 
change it to the nape of the neck, so as to keep 
the head out of the water, and in this way he 
had conveyed him nearly a quarter of a mile 
before he had brought him to the creek where 
the banks were low and accessible. This dog 
had always been much attached to his master, 
but from that time he was never happy if his 
owner was out of his sight. He seemed to feel 
that he must always be with him, to ensure his 
safety. 

We will close this article with a quotation 
from Lord Byron’s epitaph on the death of his 
Newfoundland dog : 


“ The poor dog! in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend: 
Whose honest heart is sti!] his master’s own; 
Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone.” 
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THE TEARFUL GLIMPSE, OR THE SORROW. 


The children are all at schoo) again—all but 
little Lizzie. They look very sad, and seem 
more ready to study, than to do any thing else. 
Even in their recess, we hardly hear a laugh— 
they all talk together softly, and I am sure 
something must have happened. Now they 
come in from recess, and I must find out what 
is the matter. Some of the little girls have 
their cheeks wet with tears, and Willie can 
hardly see out of his eyes for crying. I see 
aunt Bessie feels very badly, and as she looks 
at the empty cricket by her side, the tears roll 
down her face. “Is Lizzie sick, aunt Bessie ?” 
“Oh no—far worse—Lazzie is dead. My little 
pet lamb is gone—her vacant seat interrupts 
me far more than all her kissing ever did.— 
There is her unfinished patchwork—her little 
baby stitches—there is her little reading book, 
all thumbed, especially the picture of the infant 
Jesus in it, which Lizzie loved so much—there 
is the little nail she used to hang her plaid sack 
and little gipsey bonnet on; dear little creature! 
I shall never fold her in my arms again. Aunt 
Bessie went aloud, and looking round, I saw all 
the children weeping too, for they had heard 
what she had been telling me. 

“ How happened this, aunt Bessie ?” [ asked. 

“ She was il] but two days,” was the reply. 
“J missed her from school one of those two, 
and the next, went to see her. I was shown to 
her room, where lay the sweet, fading blossom 
in her mother’s arms—her father, all over- 
whelmed with sorrow, standing near. “Here is 
aunt Bessie,” said her mother. “I can’t see 
you, auntie, it is so dark—stay till it is light,” 
said Lizzie. I kissed the cold lips, for cold they 
already were, and said, “ my precious little Liz- 
zie, I think you are going to another anda 
brighter home.” 

“ And you too, auntie?” 

“No,” [ replied, “ not quite yet, Lizzie, but 
pretty soon.” 

“ And will you sit close by dear father, and 
mother, and me, and may I kiss you every day?” 

I could not speak, as I heard her words of 
love. Just then, a spasm came across her face. 
“Mother, I’m tired—I’m tired—oh ! oh! kiss me, 
mother.” Her mother pressed her lips, and in 
that last, long kiss passed the sweet spirit of 
little Lizzie away. 

The “stray babe of Paradise” had sought 
her home again. ‘Such is Life’ thought I— 
the fairest blossoms one day can nip. I had 
hardly finished my picture of the school in 
brightness, ere it was shrouded in gloom. Dear 
little Lizzie had always tried to obey her pa- 
rents and teachers—always seemed to wish to 
do right, and we believe she is gone to be an 
angel in heaven. But could we say this of all 





far supported out of the water, the peasant 





the little girls and boys iu school? Have they 














all tried to do right? Would they all have gone 
to heaven, if they had died ? ” . 





ONE SIN LEADS TO ANOTHER. 


It was a beautiful day when little Lorenzo’s 
school closed, and the boys were looking for- 
ward to a fine time during their long summer 
vacation. 

* Do not go near the pond, Lorenzo,” said the 
fond mother, as he left the parental roof. But 
Lorenzo did not always remember the com- 
mand, “Children, obey your parents.” This 
was his first sin. Leaving home, he went down 
back of the meeting-house,to the forbidden spot. 
This was the second. Finding some boys,among 
whom was Samuel G . playing near the 
pond, he accepted Samuel’s invitation to bathe. 
This was the third. 

Soon the rest of the lads ran away to the 
school-house to meet their beloved teacher.— 
Lorenzo climbed upon an old pair of stairs that 
were floating about the pond, and jumped off.— 
As he did not rise again, Samuel was frighten- 
ed—ran to the shore, dressed, and hastened to 
the school. 

When Lorenzo’s sister went home at noon, 
her mother said, “* Where is your brother?” “I 
do not know,” was the reply ; “he has not been 
at school this morning.” The father started at 
once for the pond. There lay Lorenzo’s clothes 
on the white sand. Wading in until the water 
was three or four feet deep, he stoepad down 
and raised up the cold lifeless body of his son. 

In sight of the spot. within the sound of Sam- 
uel’s voice,was a workshop in which were some 
ten or fifteen men. Why then did he not cry 
for help as he saw his playmate sink? It was 
because if he did this, he would show that he 
had been to the pond,and disobeyed his parents. 
So rather than make known his own sin, he left 
his little playmate to die. 

A beautiful pond is that at E—— B——, but 
sad and heart-rending must be the thoughts of 
Samuel G , as he looks upon it and remem- 
bers, “The fact that I did not obey my parents 
caused the death of my early associate, Lorenzo 
-” My young reader, beware of the first 
sin. You know not what will be the second.— 
You know not what may be the terrible results 
of the first.—Christian Penny Mag. 
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JESUS OBEYED HIS MOTHER. 


In the early life of the Savior, there is noth- 
ing that strikes me with more pleasure than this 
trait; his cheerful and ready obedience. 

Did it ever occur to you, that while the bles- 
sed Savior was an infant on his mother’s neck ; 
when he was a bright boy at his reputed fa- 
ther’s side, in the midst of his daily toil, he 
knew that he was the son of God, and the des- 
tined heir to the throne of the Universe? He 
bore this knowledge about with him in the days 
of his childhood and youth, as an ever-present 
reality. But it did not lead him to question the 
right of his mother to direct hissteps. He knew 
that at some future time his.mother would wor- 
ship him as her Lord. But he obeyed her as 
the humblest and most respectful of children.— 
He was a good son. It gives him joy to-day, 
when he thinks of his love and tenderness to 
her who bore him. 

The Savior is a perfect pattern for children, 
as well as their parents. We all ought to be 
like Christ. We shall be more like him, when 
we grow to be men and women, if we are like 
him when we are young. 

I have said that the Savior obeyed his moth- 
er. There are many children in whom a nod or 
a look of their father will command the prompt- 
est obedience; but they do not obey their moth- 
er. They wish to reason with her, when she 
directs. They call in question the wisdom or 
propriety of her directions, and sometimes wish 
to take an appeal to the father. But this is not 
as Christ obeyed. He did not appeal to Joseph. 
He went down, and was obedient to both his 
mother and father. 

Blessed youth! What meekness and grace 
must have shone in his walk and ways. What 


delight he must have imparted to parental hearts 
when he grew up by their side, a loving, trust- 


mothers would do well to commend to thei 
children. Read them the story of Christ’s child. 
hood. It is better than all the] thousands ef 
stories that are made for the young. It has a 
great lesson in it, and it will reach the heart of 
a thoughtful child. He will try to be like 
oe when no other example would excite 
im. 
To be Christians, we must be like little chil- 
~. To be Christians, children must be like 
Irist. 
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MORAL HEROISM.—NO. XXIX. 
SARAH MARTIN. 

Not unworthy of a place beside that of Mrs. 
Fry, is the name of Sarah Martin, of Great Yar- 
mouth, England. She was an orphan from an 
early age, and was brought up under the care 
of a widowed grandmother, who earneda living 
by her own exertions. All the education Sarah 
Martin possessed, was gained ata village school, 
which she left very early; for at the age of four- 
teen she passed a year in learning the business 
of dress-making. After this, her only opportu- 
nities for keeping up and adding to her slender 
educational attainments, were teaching a class 
of children in a Sunday-school, and regular at- 
tendance on public worship. She was a most 
diligent student of the Scriptures—rTHE ONE 
Book able to make its faithful readers “ wise 
unto salvation.” She imbibed its spirit of mer- 
cy, and energy, and without human friends, 
counsellors, or confidants, was gradually pre- 
paring, by its teachings, for the great work to 
which she devoted her life. 


In August, 1819, a woman was committed to 
the jail of Great Yarmouth, for the revolting 
crime of most cruelly ill-treating her own child. 
There was something so unnatural in this of- 
fense, that general indignation was excited in- 
stead of sympathy. Sarah Martin was deeply 
moved at what had been done, and earnestly 
wished to assist the wretched woman who had 
so outraged humanity. After some difficulty, 
she obtained admission to the prison, and she 
thus relates her reception by the unnatural 
mother:—‘“ When [ told her the motive of my 
visit, her guilt, her need of God’s mercy, she 
burst into tears, and thanked me.” The force 
of kindness,powerful as the prophet’s rod,smote 
upon the rocky heart of the miserable criminal, 
and a living tide of penitence burst forth. That 
visit fixed Sarah Martin’s vocation; and from 
that time the jail was the scene of her pious 
visits and varied labors. Every hour of leisure 
was spent in reading the Scriptures to the pris- 
oners, and making herself acquainted with their 
various characters and dispositions, with a view 
of reforming them. ° 

Wise and influential men were at that time 
reflecting, arguing, and consulting on prison 
discipline, and the best means of making a jail 
a house of reform as well as of correction.— 
This poor dress-maker, meanwhile, was gradu- 
ally reducing her simple theories to practice, 
and effecting the most beneficial results. She 
was not content with reading to them, but she 
commenced teaching them to read, and also to 
write. In order to follow up this plan of teach- 
ing the ignorant, she gave up one day ina week 
to instructing the prisoners. The observance 
of the Lord’s day was her next object, and to 
ensure this, she prevailed upon them to form a 
Sunday service, in which one should read to the 
rest. Too ensure regularity in this, she herself 
joined them as a constant hearer. 





ing, and trusted boy. And what he promised 
to be, and more, he became when a man; he 
came to do his heavenly Father’s will, and he 
learned obedience when he was young. 





It seems to me there is a lesson here, which 


Three years passed away in these beneficial 
employments. At the end of this time, her in- 
fluence being established among the prisonars, 
she began to introduce employment among 
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them—first for the women, and then for the men. 
Having collected seven or eight dollars from 
benevolent persons, she laid out this money in 
materials which she then cut out, and taught 
the women to make up. When completed, she 
disposed of them, and the money thus earned 
by the prisoners was laid by to furnish them 
with a small sum when their term of imprison- 
ment expired. The men were employed in 
making straw hats, cloth caps, bone spoons, and 
seals. The boys were taught to sew, and made 
colored cotton shirts ; and even patch-work, as 
a means of shutting out idleness, that rust and 
ruin of both soul and body. 

Her course in these public ministrations was 
progressive for many years. She used to read 
printed sermons to them; but finding great dif- 
ficulty in procuring such as were suitable, she 
commenced in 1832 to write addresses more 
adapted to the condition of her hearers, From 
1837 up to the conclusion of her valuable la- 
bors, she says: “J was enabled, by the help of 
God, to address the prisoners without writing 
beforehand, simply from the Holy Scriptures.” 

In the winter of 1842 her health began to de- 
cline: in pain and difficulty she continued to 
visit the prisoners. Still her mind was active 
and her heart warm to the last, when increasing 
disease incapacitated her, and she yielded up 
her happy spirit to Him who made her the hon- 
ored instrument of so much good. 


—_—~p> 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Seabrook, N. H., May 15, 1852. 

“ Mother, what do you think is the reason my 
Youth’s Companion does not come? I have 
been to the post office myself every day this 
week, for I did not know but it was lost bring- 
ing it from the office last week; but it has not 
come. What can be the reason?” So inquired 
our little Ada, after repeated disappointments ; 
when I asked if it was not possible the year 
was out. “Oh no;” she thought, “ it could not 
be a year;” but after a careful counting of t’ie 
contents of her Indian basket, (the place of de- 
posit) there were fifty-two numbers,sure enough, 
and she was obliged to come to the sad conclu- 
sion that the year was indeed out. Then fol- 
lowed a long planning of ways and means to 
obtain the money to renew the subscription. * 

* * * Yours, &c, Saran F. Assorr. 


N. W. B. 


Lyme, N. H., May 14, 1852. 

Joy, joy that “Aunt Fanny,” that dear, beau- 
tiful “Aunt Fanny,” who once contributed such 
bright, playful, witty, entertaining, and agreea- 
bly interesting letters to the Youth’s Compan- 
ion, is again to grace its columns. 0, too long 
has this talented Aunt let her pen remain inac- 
tive for the children and youth of our country 
through the pages of the Companion, for hers is 
a gifted mind. Wonder if I shall ever see her 
in this vale of tears? Wonder if I shall meet 
her in Heaven? Wonder if I shall ever read 
her autobiography ? I am almost of a mind, al- 
though I am a plain country woman, aged fifty 
years, leading a very secluded and hard-labor- 
ing life, to ask that my love to “Aunt Fanny,” 
and admiration of her talents, may be commu- 
nicated to her, through the next number of your 
Companion. Now, Mr. Editor, I am very re- 
spectfully yours—an old and particular friend 
of the Youth’s Companion. T. 8. E. 

aennainipanens 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


Lucy Seymour: or, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive-—By the author of “The Wil- 
mot Family.” Boston: New England Sabbath 
School Union, W. Heath, 79 Cornhill. 

This little volume makes no pretensions ei- 
ther as to its composition or its object. It 1s 
not for those who “excel in strength,” but for 
the “little ones,” who need to be fed with milk. 
The author’s aim has been, first of all, Truth ; 
then simplicity in the illustration of truth. 

p___ 
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liest down in it, preacheth to thee of thy grave;| 
thy sleep, thy death; and thy rising in the morn- 
ng, thy resurrection to judgment. 


AN ESCAPE FROM RUIN. 

At a meeting of the Anti-Gambling Society, 
recently held in New York, Rev. Rufus W. 
Clark, of Boston, delivered a very eloquent ad- 
dress, holding up to view the deception prac- 
tised by gamblers—the fraud on banks, mer- 
chants, and employers, which the habit induced 
those who become infatuated by it to commit; 
and the misery, ruin, and destruction which are 
its inevitable results. He had Jately read in 
the New York Tribune, a journal to which the 
public owed a deep debt of gratitude for its no- 
ble and unswerving stand in opposition to gam- 
bling, and every other species of vice— 
he had read in that paper a statement 
showing that according to the best estimates, 
five millions of dollars were annually lost in 
this city by gambling, and a thousand young 
men ruined. He related an affecting incident 
of a young man, who at 13 years of age came 
to this city, confident in the strength of his re- 
ligious principles, and resolved to avoid all 
temptations of theatres, or gambling houses.— 
One evening, however, he strolled down Broad- 
way alone, after his business was ended, and 
read the bill at the Park theatre—he was se- 
duced to enter it. He continued to attend that 
theatre, and soon fell into the society of young 
men, who brought him to a bowling saloon, and 
gradually introduced him to billiards and gam- 
bling. He was fast falling into the toils of the 
gambler; but, one evening, being at the thea- 
tre, a play was represented of an irreligious ten- 
dency. The boy left the theatre feeling that he 
must either give over his habits and associa- 
tions or be lost forever. He returned to his 
boarding house, and found the family at prayer. 
He cast himself on his knees, and joined in the 
family devotion, and then feeling his heart 
strengthened by divine influence, he firmly re- 
solved never again to enter a theatre or a gam- 
bling house. That boy adhered to his resolu- 
tion, and if—said the speaker—he had not done 
so, I would not have occupied the position be- 
fore you which I do to-night, but would have 
ge ended my days long since on the scaf- 
fold. The reverend gentleman concluded by 
impressively urging on his youthful hearers 
never to permit their steps to turn to theatres or 
gambling houses. 

——— 


THE BROKEN THREAD. 

It is a bad sign when age is too proud to 
learn a useful lesson from childhood! If in my 
walks and friendly cottage calls, I can do any 
good to others, I am thankful; but the amount 
of my services is very small. Often, however, 
it does occur, that when I do no good to others, 
I get good to myself. 

This morning a little child, at a house where 
I called, came weeping to her mother, in great 
grief. She had been sitting very quietly for 
some time, on a little stool, sewing at a piece 
of clean rag for practice. When I inquired the 
cause of her trouble,it was a broken thread: the 
poor little girl seemed overwhelmed with the 
conviction that all her work was at an end. 

* Did you think, love, I could not fasten it on 
again ?” asked the mother, wiping off the stream- 
ing tears. ‘ Yes,” sobbed the child. “ O, but 
I can though, in a minute,” said the mother.— 
** See, love, see.” 

Dear little child, thought I to myself, thy 
grief and thy simplicity are just like mine.— 
How often and how long have I sat weeping 
and sobbing with, as it were, a broken thread 
in my hand, not considering how easy it would 
be to my heavenly Father to fasten all the brok- 
en threads, and to heal all the broken hearts of 
his children! 


a 
A CHILD KILLED WITH BRANDY. 


On Thursday afternvon, last week, a man 
named Thomas Kennedy induced a boy six and 
a half years old, named Joseph White, to ac- 
company him to a grocery kept by Henry Te- 
chin, corner of 25th street and 6th avenue, this 
city, and on the way they met an elder brother 
of the lad, who was also persuaded to go to the 
grocery. Kennedy prevailed upon the younger 
boy to drink a glass of brandy. He then took 
the boys to his own house, where he prevailed 
upon the younger boy to drink another glass of 
brandy and sugar. ‘The lad became insensible, 
and in this state Kennedy took him home, and 
told his mother what he had done. About four 





o’clock the next day the child died from the 
effects of the liquor. The coronersummoned a 
jury, and on attempting to procure the attend- 
ance of the clerk of the grocery where the 
liquor was sold, as a witness, both he and his 
employer resisted, and attempted with a double 
barreled gun to shoot the coroner. These are 
the men who are engaged in this liquor traffic. 
Both these men, as well as the miscreant Ken- 
nedy, ought to be indicted for manslaughter.— 
We are glad to learn that the grocer and his 
clerk have been indicted for their assault upon 
the coroner, but Kennedy has fled.—[.V. Y. p. 


—— 


A FUNNEL. 

A deacon in L went to his minister, and 
professing to speak the sentiments of the con- 
gregation, began to complain of his style of 
preaching. ‘“{ do not say these things for my- 
self,” said the deacon; “I am not at all dissatis- 
fied ; but the people are very uneasy, and I am 
afraid we will have trouble.” 

“ How is it,” inquired the pastor, “ that you 
hear all these complaints? No other member 
of the church seems to be so familiar with them 
as you are.” 

“0,” said the deacon, “ they all know that I 
am on terms of intimacy with you, and they 
make me a funnel into which they pour every- 
thing they wish you to hear.” 

“Yes,” replied the pastor, “and it is because 
you are a funnel, that they use you as such.” 

———~__—— 


THE TWO JOHNS. 


Little John came to see me oneday. He did 
as he was bid, and looked so smiling, and be- 
haved so well, that every one who saw him 
loved him, and asked him to come again. 

Little John came another day. He was cross 
and noisy, and in an ill temper, and his ill tem- 
per made him look quite ugly. Nothing pleased 
him, and he seemed ready to quarrel with every 
thing and every one, and every one was glad 
when it was time for him to go home. He was 
angry with his little cousin, and threw her doll 
upon the floor, and was all ready to strike her 
when I came into the room. 

“Ah,” said I, “this is not the John who came 
to see me the other day ; this must be some oth- 
er John. That wasa good boy, every body 
loved him; this is a bad boy, and no one cares 
for him.” 

John has often come to see me since, and I 
think he has learned the lesson I tried to teach 
him. When I see him J say, “Which John has 
come to see me to-day?” He seems to fee: what 
I mean, and his reply is, “ The good John.” 

[S. S. Journal. 


—— 
A WORD TO LITTLE GIRLS. 


Who is lovely ? It is the little girl who drops 
sweet words, kind remarks, and pleasant smiles 
as she passes along; who has a kind word for 
every boy or girl she meets in trouble, and a 
kind hand to help her companions out of diffi- 
culty ; she never scolds, never contends, never 
teases her mother, nor seeks in any way to di- 
minish, but always to increase, her happiness. 
Would it not please you to pick up a string of 
pearls, drops of gold, diamonds or precious 
stones, as you pass a.ong the street? But these 
are the precious stones that can never be lost. 
A hand for the friendless. Smile on the sad 
and dejected. Sympathize with those in trouble. 
Strive everywhere to diffuse around you sun- 
shine and joy. If you do this you will be sure: 
to be beloved. 





—— 


THE PRECIOUS PLANT. 


Two girls, Bridget and Charlotte, were on 
their way to the city, each bearing a heavy bas- 
ket full of fruit upon her head. Bridget mur- 
mured and sighed continually; but Charlotte 
only laughed and joked. . 

Bridget said, “How can you laugh? Your 
basket is as heavy as mine, and you are no 
stronger.” 

Charlotte answered, “I have placed a cer- 
tain plant with my load, and so I can scarcely 
fee] it” 

“ Ah,” cried Bridget, “that must be a pre- 
cious plant. Tell me I pray you, what it is 
called.” 

Charlotte answered, “ This precious plant, 
which makes all burdens lighter, is called—pa- 
tience.” For, 


Light is the burden for his back, 
Who addeth patience to the pack.--S.S. Gaz. 





SHORTS. 

A few evenings ago, a little boy sat lookin 
in silence at the stars, as they came forth wi 
the shade of night. At tenet he spoke to his 
father, who sat near him, and asked—“ Pa, are 
not the stars the angels’ eyes ?” 

This question from a child of four years old, 
embodies a sublimity of poetic thought, which 
few gray heads could conceive. 

Two rich men were talking about the por. 
tion of their lives when they were the happi- 
est. “I enjoyed life the most,” said one, 
“soon after I was 21, when I laid stone wall 
at twenty cents a day.” “Well,” said the 
other, “when I was twenty, I hired myself 
out at seven dollars a month, and have never 
enjoyed myself better since.” i 

We shall only ascertain the value of a soul 
when we are fully able to estimate the worth of 
a Savior. 


Happy are the families who are walking hand 


in hand together, as pilgrims towards the heay- 
enly country. 











Poctry. 
THE BIRD'S SONG. 


[asked a sweet Robin one morning in May, 

Who sung in the apple-tree over the way, 

What it was she was singing so sweetly about; 

For I'd tried a long time, but I could not find 
out. 

“Why, I’m sure,” she replied, “you cannot 
guess wrong, 

Don’t you know I am singing a temperance 
song ? 

“ Teetotall—O that’s the first word of my lay, 

And then don’t you see how I twitter away ? 

’Tis because [I’ve just dipped my beak in the 








spring, 

And brushed the fair face of the lake with my 
wing. 

Cold water, cold water, yes, that is my song, 

And } love to keep singing it all the day long. 


“And now my sweet miss, wont you give me a 
crumb, ; 

For the dear little nestlings are waiting at 
home? 

And one thing besides, since my story you’ve 
heard, 

I hope you'll remember the lay of the bird; 

And never forget, while you list to my song, 

All the birds to the Cold Water Army belong.” 

[ Hood’s Temperance Melodies. 
at 


EARLY RISING. 


Are my flowers awake, 
That were sweetly sleeping ? 
Yes, they lift their heads, 
Dewy tear-drops weeping. 


Have the bees come forth ? 

At their work they’re singing, 
To the busy hive 

Honeyed treasures bringing. 
Is my birdling up? 

Hark! his song he raises; 
Let me join him too, 

With my morning praises. 1. 

asecbaigieraniat 


HOPE. 
Once on a time from scenes of light, 
An angel winged his airy flight; 
Down to the earth in haste he came, 
And wrote in lines of living flame 
These words on every thing he met, 
‘Cheer up, be not discouraged yet!’ 
Then back to heaven with speed he flew, 
And tuned his golden harp anew; 
Whilst the angelic throng came round 
To catch the soul-inspiring sound ; 
For Heaven was filled with new delight, 
For Hore had been to earth that night ! 
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